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disavow any intention of hurting their patriotic feelings. But such an attitude does not please the patriotic divines of our day, and it is concealed with an abundance of unwarranted phrases. Let us be more just to Augustine. The distinction of the two cities was already clear in his mind, and it forbade him to feel or express a sorrow for the misfortunes of the city of men. However, he soon found that a loud and angry murmur against Christianity surged through the empire in the train of the awful news.
If the transcendental aspect of the fall of Rome offered considerable difficulty to the rival theologians of the time, the merely secular problem, whether Christianity was responsible for the catastrophe, may be approached more hopefully. Boissier says that that, with certain reserves, the majority of modern historians agree with Gibbon that Christianity and Christian princes must bear the blame of the disaster, though Boissier himself resents the charge. Most readers will feel that that is not a just formulation of Gibbon's feeling, and modern historians draw up so lengthy and formidable a list of dissolving elements that they leave little room for the destructive action of Christianity. He would be a bold historian who would contend